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Published by 

THE AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA. 

INCORPORATED 

Last year was the most significant year in aeronautics. It marked the coming of 
age of aviation. It saw the definite beginning of the change of flying from military 
to commercial. It saw the bringing to the United States of 33 out of 42 world 
records. 

The Aircraft Year Book 1924 

1 50 pages of text covering aeronautics, military and commercial, in every country of 
the world. 

40 pages of aircraft and engine drawings showing technical progress during 1923. 

50 pages of photographs of important aeronautical events or illustrating the progress 
of aerial photography. 

150 pages of reference data, statistics, reports, etc., covering commercial and govern- 
mental aviation throughout the world. 

Every person interested commercially or patriotically should have a copy. 

Every member of the National Aeronautic Association should have' a copy as 
his reference book. The volume will contain much information of vital interest to 

the N.A.A. 

Every member of the Army, Navy and Postal Air Services needs a copy. 

As the edition is limited, your order sh ould be placed at once. 


Gardner Publishing Company, Inc. 

225 Fourth Avenue 
New York. N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $5.25 (check, money order, draft). Please send me postpaid (U. S.) 
one copy 1924 Aircraft Year Book. 
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WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. }., U.S.A. 


WIRffiGHT AIRCH8AFT 
k and JEMCJni^JIES A 


Cjrl ROUGH the entire history of avi- 
-*■ ation over a period of 20 years the 
Wright organization has maintained its 
high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly built 
upon extensive research and intelligent 
engineering development, although its 
experience includes the manufacture 
of aeronautical equipment in extreme- 
ly large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever mind- 
ful of its first achievement — the art of 
flying — continues to contribute each 
year its best ability and engineering ex- 
perience to the advancement of flying. 


L. D. Gardner 
L. D. Webster 

TREASURER 
George Newbold 
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Vircinius E. Clark 
Edward P. Warner 
Ralph H. Upson 
Edmund T. Allen 
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The Second Year of the N.A.A. 

D URING the first year of the N.A.A., Aviation made 
certain constructive suggestions that were acted upon 
by the St. Louis Convention. Lost year, the feeling has been 
general that the activities of the Association have been too 
limited and that differences among groups have held back the 
development of the organization as the national lender of the 
aeronautical movement. Happily the Convention at Dayton 
has recognized the necessities of tile situation and everyone 
seems to be completely satisfied with the action taken there. 

In spite of most unfortnnate advice, the greatest credit 
must be given to Mr. Patterson for adhering to a fixed policy 
nnd generously seeing it through. Brought into the presi- 
dency through no seeking of his own, he accepted what he 
considered good guidance and whole-heartedly gave of his time 
and means to farther the interests of aviation. Fired by an 
enthu msm to make Dayton, now calling itself “The Air City 1 * 
a great aeronautical center, it was only natural that the na- 
tional and local interests should be unduly intertwined, but 
everyone with an ounce of pride for liis native city can 
understand the situation. Mr. Patterson through the exper- 
ience he lins secured during the last year has gained a point 
of view that should make him of great value to American 
aviation. 

The membership and chapter growth while impressive in 
numbers, when analyzed, showed very little progress for such 
a large expenditure. A growth from two thousand to seven 
thousand seems large but as twenty-one hundred are from 
St Joseph, thirteen hundred from Dayton and five hundred 
Irom the National Cash Register Company, the real growth 
in the entire country is about eleven hundred members. If 
the rc(|uired strength of chapters had not been reduced from 
one hundred to twenty-five members there would have been 
no growth whatever in the chapter roll. These facts are 
presented, not in any spirit of criticism but to indicate that 
the method of securing members and organizing chapters 
was faulty and should he another of the future problems to 
be seriously considered. Next year's membership growth will 
show whether the two large chapters in Dayton and St. Joseph 
will dominate the N.A.A. in point of numbers nnd continue 
to remain oases in a desert of weak chapters and scattered 

la considering the Treasurer's report full credit should 
he gi'ru to St. Joseph for the ten thousand dollars that it 
nuscil in membership dues in a magnificent effort. This, 
“lone, . hanged the whole membership and financial situation 
ami !• should receive full recognition. But more important 
was the salutary effect the influence of the St. Joseph dele- 
had on the future of the N.A.A. Although it was 
permitted only after a long and hitter tight to cast ita full 


voting strength, the alignments thus made will always desert e 
the credit for the excellent outcome of the meetings nnd the 
smoothness of the carrying out of the program. Wo salute 
St. Joseph and give it the praise it deserves from all who are 
interested in the welfare of the N.A.A. 

A better choice of officers could not have been made. 
Messrs. Cabot, Sehrooder, Wchrle and Castle, nil pilots, all 
well known and all having the confidence of everyone will 
have a united support and enthusiastic approval. They will 
shape the new policies; they will have the management of the 
affairs of the association. They have already indicated their 
desires to serve the whole membership and to make the N.A.A. 
truly national. A conservative budget has been adopted and 
they have agreed to abide by it. Mr. Cabot, the new presi- 
dent, has moved to Washington where he will live during the 
year. This will make Headquarters the center of all the 
Association's activity as it should be. 

Aviation looks forward this year to solid substantial prog- 
ress in the N.A.A. and expresses a very sincere conviction 
that the N.A.A. officers intend to be truly representative of 
the whole membership. 


The Dirigible Triumphs 

R EGARDLESS of the more conservative opinion as to 
the utility of rigid dirigibles as warernft or as com- 
mercial .vehicles, the ZR 3 and the Shenandoah are filling the 
popular mind and stimulating aeronautical interest in a most 
successful way. The Shenandoah’s trip to the Pacific Coast 
had hardly been completed when the roar of the ZR3 could 
be heard coming on its five thousand mile non-stop voyage 
from Friedrichshafen, Germany. Europe as well as the 
Americas were carried to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by 
the three day voyage or to he exact an Atlantic crossing in 
cighty-onc hours and seventeen minutes. 

The beauty of the German airship as she cruised over New 
York City on a brilliant sunny morning was unexcelled by 
any previous aeronautical show the metropolis ever had. 
Millions of awestruck people imagined her a death dealing 
war vessel with all sorts of impracticable possibilities while 
others saw in the imperial air leviathan a solution of prac- 
tical air transoceanic transportation. 

The rapid progress of aircraft is too swift for the “doubting 
Thomases" to retard any form of aerinl advance with carping 
criticism. At this time when the United States is the only 
country in the world with any airships worth mentioning. It 
is not opportune to become too analytical. The sharing ..t 
the joy of the crews of both the Shenandoah and tlie Zli:i 
should induce a spirit of gracefnl appreciation of the imagin- 
ative foresight of our seronnuticnl authorities. 
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The Second N. A. A. National Convention 

A Circumstantial Account of its Proceedings 


The second annual gathering of delegates and members 
of the National Aeronautic Association was held in Davton 
on Oct. 2, 3 and 4. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 2, the Board of Governors held its 
annua] meeting, and caucuses of the nine districts selected 
representatives on committees. The first business session was 
held on Thursday, Oct. 3, after which the committees met and 
prepared their reports. After the annual banquet, the con- 
cluding business session was held at which resolutions were 
passed and officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

Heretofore, Aviation has printed a stenographic report of 
the sessions but owing to the amount of copying to be done, 
the original copy has not been received in time for this issne. 
This account is therefore merely a series of impressions rather 
than a verba turn report. 

The Active St. Joseph Chapter 

On arrival at Dayton, delegates were pleasantly surprised 
with the news that St. Joseph, Mo., under the able leadership 
of Carl Woifley had secured 2100 members in a thirty day 
campaign and that about twenty delegates had come to the 
Convention. Almost immediately the air was filled with all 
kinds of rumors of a heated argument over the representation 
of St. Joseph at the meeting of Governors. St. Joseph 
claimed that it was entitled to 88 delegates and that many 
votes. Inasmuch as it was impossible for all the delegatee 
to come such a long distance St. Joseph felt that they should 
be allowed representation proportionate to their membership 


i proportio: 
s decided a 


Involved in the St. Joseph representation claims was the 
presidency nomination. F. B. Patterson had been advised, 
very unfortunately, to permit his name to be considered for 
re-election with the understanding that Godfrey Cabot would 
be elected vice president. Mr. Patterson, so he was advised, 
was to remain president until Jan. 1 and then retire in favor 
of Mr. Cabot. The St. Joseph delegation was not favorable 
to this plan, nor were the supporters of the candidacv of 
Mr. Cabot. The whole matter was taken to the floor of the 
convention at its first session. After a discussion, St. Joseph 
was given the representation it desired. 

At the second morning session another controversy was 
settled. The Resolutions Committee had reported favorably 
on an amendment to the Constitution which wonld prevent the 
Constitution or By-Laws being amended by the Board of Gov- 
ernors between annual conventions. After being acted upon 
favorably, reconsideration was secured and the amendment 


Election of Officers 

The Nominating Committee met and after learning that 
Mr. Patterson had decided not to be a candidate for re- 
election made the following nominations which were unani- 
mously elected at the Friday evening meeting. President, 
Godfrey L. Cabot; Vice President. R. W. Schroeder; Secre- 
tary, noward Wehrle; Treasurer, Benjamin F. Castle. 

The various other committees held meetings. The Rules 
Committee had a very elaborate set of Convention Rules and 
Procedure prepared which proved to be very helpful in ex- 
porting the work of the Convention. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee prepared a series of resolutions some of which will be 
printed in a later issue. They were primarily of an appre- 
ciative character. 

The discussion of the Winslow BUI was so skillfully handled 
that comment on the floor of the Convention was avoided, the 
<mtire matter being left to the discretion of the Board of 
Governors and the Legislative Committee. This was perhaps 
tha beat way of handling this all important subject as there 
were explosives planted all along its path. 


The Annual Banquet was held in the Welfare Budding of 
the National Cash Register Company. About a thousand 
were present. The feature of the evening was the presence 
of the six Around the World Fliers who were presented with 
souvenirs by Mr. Patterson. Orville Wright was given be- 
fitting honors but did not speak. 

America Should Wake Up 

Addresses were made by Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, chief 
of the United States Army Air Service; Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell, assistant chief of the Air Service; Hon. Dwight L. 
Davis, assistant secretary of war; Hon. Frank B. Willis, 
United States senator from Ohio; Frederick B. Patterson, 
president of the National Aeronautical Association; Charles 
F. Kettering, toastmaster, and Mayor F. B. Hale, who wel- 
comed the association delegates, fliers and officials to Dayton. 

Mayor Hale welcomed the aviation people to Davton in a 
brief address, in which he praised the spirit and’ effort of 
those who are striving to keep America ahead of the world. 
He introduced Mr. Kettering as toastmaster, who made a 
short talk presenting Mr. Patterson, president of the as- 
sociation. 

“European countries have been quick to grasp the oppor- 
tunities of aviation and are far ahead of the United States 
in commercial airplanes,” Mr. Patterson said. He spent some 
time abroad recently, studying the situation in various foreign 
countries. 

"These commercial planes can he quickly converted into 
war machines. The American people need to wake up to this 
realisation. The best we have is the Air Mail Service. In 
Europe the airplane is nsed not only for mail, but for express 
and passenger service.” 

W hat the World Flight Proved 

The first big demonstration of the evening came during the 
speech of Mr. Davis, when the assistant secretary of war, said 
that all those assembeld took great delight in honoring the 
world fliers. At the mention of the words, “world fliers,” 
the hundreds of banqueters broke into an uproar of applause 
and cheering. The ovation eontinned for more than a minute 
and was fol'owed quickly afterwards bv a similar demon- 
stration when Orville Wright was introduced as the "father 
of aviation.” 

Sir. Davis was followed by General Patrick, who briefly 
reviewed the progress of aviation. 

"The highest ambition of the United States Army Air Ser- 
vice has been accomplished,” General Patrick said in express- 
ing appreciation of the government to the world fliers for the 
successful termination of their globe circling trip. 

“The popular idea that this flight was a ‘stunt’ is entirely 
wrong,” he explained. “It is proof that aviation has a won- 
derful future and will have a profound influence on the world. 
The earlier flights to Alaska, the cross-country flights and 
other record-breaking flights were considered threat, but the 
circumnavigating of the world far exceeds them all.” 

A Tribute to the Wrights 

General Patrick also spoke highly of the men who planned 
all of the details of the flight and carried them oat. He 
pointed out that the snccess of the venture was attributed to 
three things: We had the men who could fly, we had the 

planes of our own make that conld be flown and we had an 
expert organization for the detail work. 

"It has been only a few years since there were only two 
men m the world who knew that machines conld be flown in 
the air,” General Patrick said in praising Wilbur and Orville 
Wnght. He also included Miss Katherine Wright, their sis- 
ter, whom he gave a large amount of credit for her interest 
and faith m her brothers’ work. 

“The development of the airplane from the first one flown 
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by the Wrights has been phenomenal," he went on. “The 
airplane has reached the stage where it has been used as a 
deadly weapon of war as well as an instrument of peace-time 
along with many other inventions. 

“The world fliers have flown over countries that have never 
seen a flying machine before. They viewed the intrepid 
Americans and their machines with awe. The results will be 
far-reaching. Nations have been brought closer together by 
thousands of miles. No distance is now too great to be 
traversed and no country is now safe from attack from the 
air in time of war. 

“Americans most wake up to the realization that the only 
way to repel a hostile attack from the air is with an adequate 
air force. When we need it we will need it bad. Great 
strides have been made toward a defensive program, but a 
great field is yet open. The National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion is the best means for bringing the facts home. It is 
already doing good work to that end.” 

General Patrick closed his remarks with a tribute to the 
world fliers. 

Make America First in the Air 

The principal address of the banquet, including a message 
from President Coolidge, was delivered by Brigadier General 
Mitchell, while the concluding address was given bv Senator 
Willis. 

“I propose to do my utmost to make America first in the 
air,” Senator Willis exclaimed, drawing forth heavy applause 
from tl.e assembled guests. He centered his talk about a 
shield on the wall of the dining hall bearing the inscription 
“Advance the Science of Aviation." He compared the feat 
of the world fliers to Magellan’s trip around the world in the 
first ship; Columbus’ discovery of America; the Cabots’ dis- 



Codfrcxj L. Cabot, President National 


CABOT. GODFREY L., Manufacturer; born. 




Rudolph William Schroeder. Vice Pres- 
ident National Aeronautic Association 



covery of the mainland of North America, and other famous 
exploits of a similar nature in history. 

“The world fliers have rendered a service equal to any in 
history,” he said. 

Besides those who spoke there were seated at the speakfrs’ 
table; Maj. J. F. Curry, commanding officer, McCook Field; 
Groups Captain Christie, air attache, British embassy; Wing 
Commander Mario Calderara, air attache, Italian embasiy; 
Lieut. Comd’r H. C. Richardson, U. S. Navy; Wing Comd’r 
L. S. Breadner, Royal Canadian air force; Lieut. Leslie P. 
Arnold; Maj. Georges Thenault, air attache, French embassy; 
Lieut. Henry H. Ogden; Scnor Heraclio Alfaro, Royal Asm 
Club, Spain; Ralph Pulitzer; Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, 
chief of the United States Air Service; Frederick B. Patter- 
son, president N.A.A.; Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, commander 
Around the World Flight; Orville Wright ; A. Kimura, secre- 
tary Japanese embassy; Maj. A. W. Robins, commandant 
Wilbur Wright Field; Col. J. Stanley Scott, acting dire (tor 
Royal Canadian air forces; Lieut. Eric Nelson; Maj. Viclori- 
ano Casa jus, military attache Royal Spanish embassy; Lieut. 
Leigh Wade; Captain Hasagawa, naval attache Japarese 
embassy; Lieut. John Harding; Squadron Leader D. C. M. 
Hume, Royal Canadian air force; Capt. I. Shimono, Imperial 
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Score Tables of the Dayton Air Races 

Lap Times of Contestants in All Flying Events 

ON TO DAYTON RACE 


“■ sssa EKasslaara Si saw. ss i 



CENTRAL LABOR UNION TROPHY RACE 




Lt C. A. Cover 
lA. R. D. Knapp 
Lt. J. B. Haddon 


DH4 

Special 

DH4 


AVIATION October 20, 1924 

ENGINE BUILDERS’ TROPHY RACE 

DISTANCE, 180 MILES 
Fifteen Mite Couree—12 Laps 


47 Liberty 12 400 2nd 117.2 124.5 125.3 126.3 126.8 127.3 127.5 127.7 127.8 127.9 128.0 128.00 

45 Liberty 12 400 3rd 79.9 100.3 103.7 106.1 110.9 114.4 117.0 119.1 120.7 122.0 123.1 124.13 

44 Liberty 12 400 4th 84.3 100.4 109.4 105.4 110.3 113.7 116.3 118.4 120.0 121.4 122.5 123.40 

43 Liberty 12 400 5th 72.3 92.6 102.1 107.5 111.0 113.6 115.4 116.7 117.7 118.6 119.4 119.96 

41 Liberty 12 400 6th 72.3 88.3 97.7 103.4 107.6 110.5 112.8 114.5 119.1 116.8 117.6 118.20 

46 Liberty 12 400 7th 58.2 80.2 91.8 99.0 103.0 107.4 110.1 112.1 113.8 115.1 116.2 116.98 

42 Liberty 12 400 8th 67.3 81.5 97.0 102.4 107.6 108.6 110.6 112.0 113.1 114.0 114.8 1 15.38 


DH4 
Special 
Lt. R. J. Brown, Jr. DH4 
Special 

Maj. C. L. Tinker DH4 

Special 

Lt. L. B. Bean, Jr. DH4 

Special 

Lt. C. W. Steinmetz DH4B 
Lt E. B. Bobzien DH4B1 


AVIATION TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB OF DETROIT TROPHY RACE 

DISTANCE, 120 MILES 
Fifteen Mile Course — S taps 
Credit'd 


(formula) 


J. G. Ray 
W. L. Stultz 
Cyril Caldwell 
Walter Lees 
Perry Hatton 
Walter II. Beech 
Charles S. Jones 




Haro 


SVA 3 
Curti 
Atlan 
G. L. Martin 70 
Hnrtzell FC1 
Laird Commercia 
New Swallow 
Curtiss Oriole 
' Swallo 


I E. Hartney Yellow 


craft 1 


No. E 

26 Curtiss C6 143.1 

30 Curtiss C6 143.1 

73 Wright 179.72 

72 Wright E4 179.5 

17 Curtiss OX5 125.7 

6 Curtiss OX5 125.7 

20 Curtiss OXX6 142. 

3 Curtiss OX5 125.7 

7 Curtiss 0X5 125.7 

a 29 Anzani 191.2 


3rd 98.4 103.3 104.6 
4 th 93.8 98.7 100.4 


112.0 113.9 118.1 120.0 


16.8 107.2 107.5 


16.0 106.5 106 


JOHN L. MITCHELL TROPHY RACE 


Pilot 

Lt. Cyrus Bettis 
Second Lt Donald F. Start 
14. Thomas K. Matthews 
Lt Ennis C. Whitehead 
Lt. James D. Summers 
Lt. George P. Tourtellot 
Lt J. Tbad Johnson 
Lt Thomas W. Blackburn 
Lt Hobart R. Yeager 
Lt Leland C. Hurd 
Lt-Rwiben C. Moffat 


Plane 

Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 
Curtiss PW8 


Engine 

Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 
Curtiss D12HC 


Lap Laps Laps 

173.4 

174.8 
174.3 
173.6 


171.9 

172.1 

172.3 


PULITZER TROPHY RACE 


Pilot Plane No. Engine 

Lt. H. H. Mills Verville Sperry Racer 70 Curtiss D12 

Lt. Wendell H. Brookley Curtiss R6 Racer 69 Curtiss D12A 

Lt. E. Johnson Curtiss PW8A 71 Curtiss D12 

Capt Burt E. Skeel Curtiss R6 Racer 68 Curtiss D12A 


216.5 

214.1 

167.2 


AVIATION 

DAYTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TROPHY RACE 


Pilot 


Lt Dev. M. Myer 
Lt C. F. Woolsey 
Lt. Her. McClellan 


Plane 
Martin Bomber 


No. 


Martin Bomber 55 2 Liberty 800 2nd 108 

Martin Bomber 56 2 Liberty 800 3rd 105 

Lt. Harold D. Smith Martin Bomber 51 2 Liberty 800 4th 104 

Lt. Carlton F. Bond Martin Bomber 52 2 Liberty 800 5th 101 

Capt. Geo. C. Kenny Martin Bomber 50 2 Liberty 800 6th 104 

Lt. Lin. P. Hudson Martin Bomber 54 2 Liberty 800 7th 100 


6 108.3 108.4 1' 
0 104.5 105.0 1 
.9 104.2 1 


1.6 108.4 108.3 

5.0 104.9 104.1 

4.1 103.8 103 
1.9 101.5 101 

2.6 102.2 101 

1.6 100.3 100 


104.6 104.6 

103.6 103.6 

I 101.2 101.1 

101.7 95.7 
100.0 93.7 


Laps Race 
109.9 109.85 

106.5 107.98 

104.6 104.59 

103.7 103.25 
101.1 101.17 

96.3 96.82* 
92.2 94.9 * 


DAYTON BICYCLE CLUB TROPHY— ENGINEERS CLUB OF 
DAYTON TROPHY 


Pilot 

H. C. Mummert 
J. M. Johnson 
E. Dormoy 
Jack Lass 
E. B. Heath 
0. Van M. Dack 


Plane 

Mummert Sport 

Driggs Johnson 

E. Dormoy 

Mix Flying Arrow 

Heath M. M. Sport 

Biplane 

Wixon 


1. Macready Baby Bomber 


No. Engine (Formula) 
hp. 

75 Harlcy-David. 18.5 

8 Henderson 19.7 

14 Henderson 19.7 

16 Indian 15.2 

22 Thor 18. 

Indian Chief 18.5 

30 Wixon 19.7 

37 Wixon 19.7 


16.7 diving at pylon 


8 100.93 
2 102.39 

4 97.6 97.85 

0 90.3 90.35 

5 89.8 89.74 

J) 122.5 ODT 

6 74.5 74.8 


Civilian Pilots and Planes at Dayton 


vately owned ships had regii 
airdrome. The following lis 
order in which they cheeked 
Clifford Noulisk and passe 
cago, 111. 

W. A. Burke and 2 passe 


Oklaho 


Villiai 


mger, in Curtiss JN, from Ch 
ingers, in 0XX6 Swallow, froi 
ssenger, in OX5 Standard, froi 


175.45 

173.70 

173.32 

172.56 

172.20 

171.98 


Houston, Tex. 

Dr. R. R. Ferguson and 1 passenger, in Hisso Standard, 

E. K. Campbell and 2 passengers, in 0X5 Laird Swallow. 

Ted Fordson, in K6 Curtiss Oriole, from Detroit, Mich. 

A. C. Brown and 2 passengers, in Hisso JN, from Mt. 
Vernon, 111. 

P. Cowle nd 1 passenger, in Hisso Standard, from Jack- 
son, Mich. 

J. Brukner and 6 passengers, in Liberty 6 Waco, Closed 
Cabin. 

Billy Parker and passenger, in 0XX6 Swallow, from Okla- 

Wayne Neville and passenger, in 0X5 Laird Swallow, from 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

E. L. Partridge and 3 passengers, in 220 Hisso Partridge 
Special from Chicago. 

J. G. Ray and passenger, in C6 Oriole, from Philadelphia. 

C. G. Page and passenger, in 0X5 JN4, from Marshall, Mo. 

B. Rauch and passenger, in OX5 Standard, from Robinson, 
HI. 

J. K. Kop, in an OX5 Curtiss, from Russell Point, Ohio. 

H. E. Eliot and 2 passengers, in Hispano Curtiss, from 
Dayton. 

B. L. Whaler and passenger, in RW Training, from Dayton. 

J. L. Burns, in 0X5 Thomas Morse, from Fenton, Mich. 

R. H. Boetcher, in OX5 Standard, from Chicago. 

W. B. Lather and 2 passengers, in Hispano Curtiss. 


J. W. Smith and 1 passenger, in Hispano Standnrd, from 
Delaware. 

E. J. Junkin and 2 passengers in OX5 Waco, from Troy, 

M.' E. Headley, in Curtiss OX5, LaCrosse, Ind. 

P. Peddey and passenger, in OX5 Curtiss, from LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Herbert Neczc and 1 passenger, in 0X5 Standard, from 
Herrin, 111. 

R. C. Mossman, in 0X5 Special, from Chicago. 

F. H. Mnnice and passenger, in 0X5 Canuck, Duncan, Okla. 
B. R. Gooch with 2 passengers, in LDG Benz Special, from 

Somme rville, Ky. 

Fred Parker with 2 passengers, in 0X6 Parker Special, 


igers, in Hisso Standnrd, froi 
its, in 0X5 Waco, from Zane 


H. T. Musick with 2 
Terre Haute, Iowa. 

S. H. Sharp with 2 p 
ville, Ohio. 

Glenn Hoffman with 2 passengers, in 0X6 Speeial 
Detroit, Mich. 

W. Skoda with 1 passenger, in 0X5 Special 


Chici 


., III. 


P. W. Kessler, in OX JN, from Chicago. 

J. S. Burns with 4 passengers, in Hispano La Pere, from 
Fenton, Mich. 

Perry Nuffan with 2 passengers, in OXX6 Laird, from 
Chicago, 111. 

Ted Abrams with 2 passengers, in OXX6 Standard, from 
Eaton Rapids. 

R. S. Molloy with passenger, in OX5 Curtiss, from Hunt- 
ington, Va. 

F. Dorbandt with passenger, in Curtiss 0X5, from Chicago. 

M. A. Moltrup with passenger, in Curtiss OX5, from Beaver 
Falls, Penna. 

J. H. Miller and passenger, in OX5 JN, from Naval Sta- 
tion, Great Lakes. 
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E. S. Rerolin and pas 
Hollywood, Calif. 

E. M. Rowne with 2 
N. Y. 

H. B. Snow with p« 


n B.M.W. Standard, from 
in K6 Oriole, from Buffalo, 
0X5 Standard, from Shel- 


Iva McCononchez, in 0X6 JN, from Texarkana, Tex. 

A. F. Smith and passenger, in 0X5 JN, from Middletown, 
N. Y. 

Eddie Hamilton with 6 passengers, in Stoat Air Pullman, 
Liberty 12, from Detroit, Mich. 

R. E. Herdron and passenger, in C6 Oriole, from Detroit, 
Mich. 

W. II. Emery with pnssenger, in 0X5 Canuck, from Brad- 
K. A. Budenmueker with passenger, in 0X5 JN, from In- 


Clevcland. 


N. McCray with passenger, in 0X5 JN from Fain 
F. K. Cherry with passenger, in 0X5 Vought, f 
1 unibus, Ohio. 

Richard Depew, in Wright E4 Huff Daland, frt 
York. 

R. L. Hearn, in 0X5 Thomas Morse, from Chicag 
H. M. Howard, in 0X5 Standard. 


issengers, in OXX6 Aeromarine I 
I passenger in OXX Standard f 


n 0X5 J 


Hisso Standard 
0XX6 Standard, from 


from Parksburg, Pa. 

Wm. B. Maycock 
Detroit, Mich. 

P. Cramer witl 

Goodwin Weai 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Marvin A. Northrup 
from Minneapolis, Minn. 

O. Welch with 2 passengers. 

Marietta, Ohio. 

M. M. Hurd with passenger, in Hisso Standard, from Chi- 
cago, in. 

J. P. Wood, in Hisso Standard, from Big Stone Gap, Va. 

H. T. Wren with passenger, in LeRhone Avro, from Big 
Stone Gap, Va. 

John W. Miller, in 0X5 Canuck, from Roseville, Md. 

C. Gehring, in OXX Curtiss, from Columbus, Ohio. 

A. B. Miller with passenger, in 0X5 Curtiss, from Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

P. F. Gould with 2 passengers, in Hisso Lincoln Standard, 
from Dayton. 

H. H. Dungon, in OXX Standard, from Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. Y. Adams, in 300 Fiat Cabin Cruiser, from Manteo, ni. 

W. E. Harden, in 0X5 Curtiss, from Columbus. 


Charts for Graphical Estimation of Airplane 
Performance 

NA.C.A. Report No. 192 


> of charts which were developed in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the Navy Department in order to simplify 
the estimation of airplane performance. Charts arc given for 
estimating propeller diameter and efficiency, maximum speed, 
initial rate of climb, absolute ceiling, service ceiling, climb in 
10 min., time to climb to any altitude, maximum speed at any 
altitude, and endurance. A majority of these charts are based 
on the equations given in N.A.C.A. Technical Report No. 173. 
Plots of pressure and density against altitude in stRndnrd air 
arc also given for convenience. It must, of course, be under- 
stood that the charts giving propeller diameter, maximum 
speed, initial rate of climb, absolute ceiling, and speeds at 
altitudes are approximations subject to considerable error 
under certain conditions. These particular charts should not 
be used as a substitute for detailed calculations when accuracy 
is required, ns, for example, in military or naval proposals 
Report 192 is available for reference in the library of the 
N.A.C.A. 


Dwight F. Davis Urges Strong Air Force 

Assistant Secretary of War Says Aviation is Our Best and 
Cheapest Investment for the National Defense 


In a speech at the banquet held Oct. 3 in connection with 
the Dayton Air Meet, Col. Dwight F. Davis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, strongly emphasized this country's defenseless 
condition from sir attack and the need to meet this situation 
at once unless we are willing to gamble with fate, “with our 
boys’ lives as the stake.” Colonel Davis paid a fine tribute to 
onr World Fliers and to the service pilots who hold a large 
majority of the world’s flight records, bnt asked his auditors 
to remember that “two or three world cruisers, four or five 
racing machines capable of making 250 mi./hr., do not make 
an air force.” Continuing, Colonel Davis said : 

“Wo should not enter into armament races with other na- 
tions. That is not the American policy. Wo need sufficient 
planes for training and the first shock of defense — sufficient 
pilots to man them and an efficient airplane industry to sup- 
ply our wartime needs. Beyond that, we should not go; less 
than this, would court disaster. The annual cost of this in- 
® would not be great. It would be abont equal to twelve 


if wo lose the gamble. If w< 
we must be willing to pay £ 
best and cheapest investinei 


for the National Defen: 


This report prepared by A. L. Morse of the Engineering 
Division, McCook Field, gives a summary with charts of the 
results of wind tunnel tests conducted at M.I.T. on the TA4 
with the following aerofoils: USA27 large; USA27 small; 
Gottingen 387; Gottingen 255. The TA4 is a two seater train- 
ing externally braced monoplane which has never been built 


hours expenditures during 

<mr " * st decide whether we really want a 

. . a for defense, or whether we will take 

n the future with the certainty of paying heavily called militarism; 


reasonable p 


“Today, while we hold a majority of the world’s records in 
aviation, onr actual relative strength is growing weaker each 
year. In mechanical invention, in the bravery, training and 
ability of our fliers, we are at least the equal of any nation 
in the world. Bnt in the number of fliers and planes, in the 
fighting power by which the effectiveness of our air force is 
measured, we are wofully weak. Our Air Force is far bolow 
the safety point for national defense. Wo lack a sufficient 
number of modern planes to train even onr small peace force; 
we lack a sufficient number of trained fliers; we lack an 
airplane industry capable of supplying onr needs in an emer- 
gency. Our pilots are flying, to a large extent, planes con- 
structed several years ago, rebuilt and patched up to make 
them safe. Our actual shortage of planes is getting greater 
— 3 greater every year. We do not want a large airforce ca- 
of aggressive action; but wo must have a defensive 




American Impressions 


the entertaining experience of 
igs of the N.A.A. Convention. 


While at Dayton one had 
attending a couple of meetings 
Of course one has no right to taxe i 
aeronautical politics but perhaps the 
aider on this subject may be interesting to those on tin 
on the principle of seeing ourselves as others see ns. 
as one was able to dig into the matt-- 
pression that the N.A.A. not only got 


gathered the im- 

_ the Sport of Avia- 

also a propagandist body which hopes some day 

to convince the population of the United States that its future 
flies in the air instead of living on a wheat farm or down a 
coal mine or in an automobile factory or in the orange groves 
of Florida or with the peaches down in Georgia. (Some day 
Tin Can Alley is going to write a dance song abont pursuit 
ships and court-ships, or words to that effect, and then Amer- 
ican aviation will be a recognized factor in the History of 
America instead of being merely a financial scandal.) 


He 


o it’s Done in England 


n (or rattier walked) 

_ lin and Ireland and 

the propagandist work is left undone by the Aerial League 
of the British Empire. Both are entirely amicable institu- 
tions which are conducted by entirely amiable gentlemen who, 
like the House of Lords in “Iolanthe,” during the past year 
or two “did nothing in particular and did it very well.” 

Our air racing depends almost entirely on the aircraft in- 
dustry-called for short “the Trade.” And there is a Joint 
Standing Committee of The Trade and of the Royal Aero 
Club which exists chiefly to discover whether the Trade can 
or will support the races and competitions prouted by the 
Aero Club and to see whether the Royal Aero Club can or 
will adapt the rules and regulations of its competitions to 
meet the wishes of the Trade. Between the two interests rules 
are evolved which please nobody and produce singularly un- 


e alive. Above a 


entive officers 




is been fl( 

d London since 19X2 (hairing the Wax years). 

The Roval Air Force does not compete in open races, ex- 
cept that individual officers are allowed to fly private aircraft 
or even trade ships as private individuals. Consequently the 
Trade or private individuals have to supply the competing 
machines. During the past year the trade firms have been 
either too busy or too poor to run racing-machines, except 
in the King’s Cup Race which was supported because of loy- 
alty to His Majesty rather than because anybody wanted the 
race. And so, barring the recent competition for two-seater 
light aeroplanes at Lympne, for a prize put up by the Air 
Ministry, wo have had practically no cor 
N.A.A. Going Stror 

The N.A.A., it seems, has had the D< 

Wichita Meet and is going to have the Ba 
is gathering in thousands of members and appears ti 
from the outside at any rate, to be going very strong indeed. 
Also it seems to make its own racing regulations and to tell 
the Trade and other competitors that they can take them or 
leave them, just as they like. 

In fact the difference between the Royal Aero dub and 
the N.A.A. seems to be very much like the difference between 
a limited monarchy and a Republic as defined by the great 
Mr. Dooley some twenty years or so ago. — “Hinnessy 1” said 
Mr. Dooley “the difference between a Limited Monarchy and 
a Republic is that in a Monarchy the King does what the 
People tell him and then blames himself, whereas in a Repub- 
lic the President does what he darn-well pleases and then 
blames the People.”— Which being interpreted means that the 
Royal Aero Club tries to please and gets itself cursed by 
»nd the N.A.A. when a meeting is a frost as it 


teemed to be at Dayton, blames the public for n 
o the meet. 

Anyhow, the N.A.A. struck me as being a 
It is not my business to express opinions as t 
of Dayton in the N.A.A. during the past year. But, purely 
as an onlooker at a political fight, it was good sport to see 
the Davton faction knocked out by the unexpected amval 
of the go-getters from “Saint Jo,” Missouri, with their solid 
block of twentv-one hundred votes. 

Officials Practical Flying Men 

If the proceedings " 

__ .... Royal Aero Club 

= and reverend signors solemnly 

sit around and pass resolutions which have been spoon-fed to 
them bv the Secretary and the Committee. Nobody ever puts 
np a fight about anything at the Royal Aero Club, whereas, 
to use the beautiful phrase of an American friend, the N.A.A. 
Convention seemed to be having “more fnn than a acre of 
billy-goats.” 

The whole point is that the N.A 
cently alive and the 
seem likely to make u ™ 
officials are practical flying r 
asset to an association which has to do with flying. 

Mr. Cabot, the new chairman, is not a pilot in the first 
flush of his youth. But he has had considerable flying ex- 
perience which is of high value as a backing to the dignity 
which his personality and his social position give him in his 
important position. 

Major “Shorty” Schroeder, the vice-president, is said to 
be one of the best pilots in America. Anyhow one can 
testify to his ability in that line, for one saw him flying in 
France some few years ago when he put up a very fine show 
in the last of the Gordon-Bennett races on a distinctly tricky 

„ ship with a motor which did not in the least like doing 

its job. Also the various records which he has put up from 
time to time show his determination to have the best or 
nothing. So one hopes to see him break all records in boost- 
ing the membership and the efficiency of the N.A.A. 

Getting Things Done 

Mr. Howard Wehrle, the new secretary, is the sort of mar 
we shonld like to have in England to get a move on the Air 
League. One watched him at work at Dayton as the starter 
of all the events and one was filled with admiration. He has 
a way with him which gets things done, and he seems to havn 
the special gift of carrying on an offensive (in the roilitary 
sense) without being offensive. One could bear being ordered 
off an aerodrome by Howard Wehrle and his extensive vocab- 
ulary and his expansive smile without bearing him the slight- 
est grudge, for one would know that he was jnst doing his duty 
in the most effective possible way. If he does not make the 
N.A.A. go it will be the fault of the N.A.A. 

Mr. Castle, the treasurer, strikes one as being one of those 
sound, solid, reliable men who is specially designed for his 
particular job. The finances of a big show such as the N.A.A. 
is likely to become take a great deal of watching. Money 
can easily be wasted on more or less wild-cat schemes to 
catch members, and Mr. Castle does not seem likely to consent 
easily to spending money on backing the nimble cat. He is 
much more likely to watch which way the cat jumps before 
backing it. 

Altogether the N.A.A. is to be congratulated on its new 
executive officers. The N.A.A. has not merely the chance of 
a life-time bnt the chance of an epoch in History. The time 
is ripe for an immense development ' . • 

The President has come out with a pnl 


a public confess 
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Thoughts on Current Air Topics 


Following are some interesting thoughts on current air 
topics that the Inquiring Reporter of Aviation recorded dur- 
ing the Dayton Air Races. As these opinions were informally 
expressed on flying fields and in hotel lobbies, they shed a 
particularly striking light on current aeronautical thought re- 
garding a great variety of subjects. 

GROVER C. LOENING, the aircraft constructor — “Prob- 
ably the most interesting topic of the present moment is the 
amphibian plane, with its ability to take off from, and come 
down on, land and water alike. The existence of numerous 
lakes and rivers on our land airways makes the development 
of this type of ship one of prime importance to American 
aviation, civilian as well as military.” 

LT. COL. HAROLD E. HARTNEY, sponsor of the Yellow 
Aircab Co. — “The ‘aircab' or ‘taxiplaue’ answers a growing 
demand on the part of the public for fast commercial air 
transportation, on instant notice within a radius of up to 
about 500 mi. Once the public has grasped the point that 
such a service is readily available, it will begin using it like 
taxicabs — that is, the progressive man will. The others will 
follow.” 


C. S. CALDWELL, the Canadian airplane pilot — “The new 
Ford flying field at Detroit is excellent. Unfortunately it 
is hard to locate for wan' " 


Contest Committee, 


WALTER H. BEACH, of the Swallow Airplane Mfg. 
Co. — “The present outlook for commercial aviation is very 
encouraging. We have three times as many orders as wc can 
possibly fill at an eariy date and are far behind in deliveries. 
It merely goes to show that there is a real demand for com- 
mercial planes that are easy to operate, cheap in upkeep, and 
having a good performance. The aircraft operator of today 
wants something better than a war surplus ship, for he has 
learned at his own expense that it docs not pay to operate 
old crates.” 


W. F. (“BILL”) LONG, of the San Antonio Airways — 
"Our business turnover this year has been about five times that 
of last year. The public is actually coming to aviation, and 
it is really suprising to see the many different types of peo- 
ple that buy airplanes today. We are very hopeful of the 
future of civilian flying.” 


CARL SCHORY, secretary of t 
N.A.A. — “While the organization of air meets appears to I 
come more complex each year, wc are actually working c 
the mechanism for eliminating all sources of errors, misu 
dcrstandings and omissions, so as to reduce the number 
protests to an absolute minimum. Only experien 
us the “how to’ in this game and each y 


A GROUP OF COMMERCIAL PILOTS— "One point 
aircraft designers generally overlook is to give comme 
planes a sufficiently large cruising range. This should be _ 
least 500 mi. at a cruising speed of 100 mi./hr. and the plane 
should make this speed with the engine throttled down to 
about two-thirds of its maximum power output. Pay load 
should, within reason be a secondary consideration, for what 
pod is it to take on a heavy freight load if you can’t deliver 


R. C. NOORDUYN, of the Atlantic Aircraft Corp. — 
“Welded steel construction is admirably suited to the require- 
ments of commercial flying. A steel tube fuselage never needs 
any adjustment for it always stays tuned up, and it can be 
repaired in any machine shop by a competent welder. Fur- 
thermore, steel tubing can be obtained in all desirable sizes 
almost anywhere.” 


A COMPETENT SPECTATOR— “The engineering work 
, some of these light planes gives me heart failure, and I’d 
watch them go up. Yet, the faith and the enthu- 
n a_. followers of a Great Idea, which seems 
many people right now, will 


you have engine failure and crack up your ship f 
run the engine all out.” 

PROF. E. P. WARNER, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology— “The soundness of regulating the operation of 
civilian aircraft is well illustrated bv the case of Massachus- 
etts, where pilots are licensed, and aircraft inspected and 
registered under the Aircraft Law of the State. During the 
four years this law has been in force only four fatal airplane 
accidents occurred in Massachusetts. Two of these happened 
with aircraft that had not been registered, the third involved 
a pilot who had previously been warned by the State Aircraft 
Board to discontinue trick flying, while in the fourth case nn 
incompletely trained student was the victim.” 

LOUIS MEISTER, of McCook Field— "The experimental 
air navigation maps which we are preparing to the data of 
the Airways Section are coming along in fine shape. It won’t 
be long before a pilot will be able to get these maps for all 
tte airways that have been chartered by the Air Service. 
Pilots are agreed that these maps are an immense help in 
s country flying, for their coloring and indications show 
n pilot wants to know about the country he 


highly impracticable 
undoubtedly bear fruit ii_ 


MAJ. R. W. SCHROEDER— “The model airplane moi 

ment of Chicago is progressing extremely well. Our boys no- 
iiold all the world records, the duration record of 10 min. for 
rubber driven models being ' ' ' ~ 

and one which far exceeds ai 


C. S. (“CASEY”) JONES, of the Curtiss Exhibition Co- 
llie superiority of the metal propeller over one built of 
wood lies not only in the considerable increase of performance 
obtained with the former. Another important feature of the 
metal propeller is that it can be repaired after crashes where 
a wooden propeller would be in splinters. The Curtiss Reed 
propeller I used on my On to Dayton flight was the one that 


' , ,7 niese lime smps to per- 

thnt double dashed triple asterisked ding dong of a 
notoreycle engine peters out after five minutes' running, 
irovided you haven't previously sheared off the driving shaft 




CHORUS OF MOTORCYCLE BUILDERS — “We should 


Use of the Light Planes in Aeronautical Research 

By W. LAURENCE LEPAGE 

Department of Aeronautics. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The reeent strides made in the development of the modern 
low powered airplane and the possible results to be expected 
from the forthcoming British Light Plane Competitions to 
he held in September and October, must, of necessity, raise 
thoughts as to what is to be the direct outcome of this line 
of development and its uses and applications, if any, to the 
more significant and important aspects of aeronautical pro- 
gress. Reference is made to the nnfoldnient of the large load 
carrying airplane which is eventually to prove of such con- 
sequence in the world of commerce. 

In all branches of engineering practice, though details and 
requirements differ in the various applications, the under- 
lying principles are applicable to all problems; and likewise 
in aeronautics and airplane design. So it is that, from the 
problems encountered and successfully solved in the coming 
of the so called “light plane,” there will undoubtedly be 
features and principles of direct va'ne in the design of the 
large and more powerful class of airplane. 

The development of aircraft in the war period, though 
undoubtedly showing the remarkable progress made both in 
aerodynamic theory and its practical application to airplane 
design, has, nevertlie’ess tended to hinder the economical un- 
foldment of the airplane. If aerial transport is to have any 

power question must be considerably modified, and it is here 
that the advent of the light plane is to prove so valuable. 

Obtaining Experimental Data 

In considering the possible use of this class of airplane 
for experimental work, that is, in obtaining experimental 
data, it is interesting to recall certain facts of aeronautical 
history- The early experimental work of the pioneers in 
overcoming the problems of flight was, of necessity, carried 
out entirely in the air. Their greatest difficulty consisted in 
remaining in the air for a sufficiently long period at one time 
to enable them to learn the nature of and master the con- 
founding questions of flight. How much more readily, there- 
fore, can we, at this present time, nsc the great facilities now 
available to further increase onr knowledge of the problems 
confronting ns. 

There has been some considerable talk as to the inadvisa- 
bility of permitting the engineless glider to die out of 
existence as seems to he the tendency at the present time, for 
the glider can undoubtedly prove of great advantage in ex- 
perimental work, particularly in the question of airplane 
control. Many of the gliders that flew in the tests carried 
out at Itford Hill, England, in 1922, showed distinct signs 
of poor control in many respects, yet it was not found possible 
to remedy these defects at the time owing to an insufficient 
knowledge of the factors involved. Since the normal prin- 
ciples of airplane design were, in most eases, used in the pro- 
duction of these craft it seems likely that the control question, 
as applied to the engineless glider, is not altogether synony- 
mous with that of the more normal class of airplane. Probably 
the light loading and consequent low air speed of the glider, 
coupled with the complete absence of airscrew slipstream 
effects, are the cause of the trouble, and though these questions 
can, doubtless, be answered in the wind tunnel laboratory, 
even so, full scale conformation will be beneficial, as actual 
flight-testing has always proved. The momentary lack of 
interest in the engineless machine seems, to a certain extent 
inevitable, but it will be extremely nnfortnnate if the pare 
glider is entirely abandoned. The glider is cheap to .bnild 
and economical to run, and leaves us free to investigate purely 
aerodynamic questions, in a field not involved with the presence 
of an engine and airscrew slipstream and their attendant com- 
plications. The tendency has long been to obtain performance 
directly from engine power, whereas, greater aerodynamic 
efficiency should be songht. 

It is likewise most important that we should experiment 


with the minimum power machine, not only from a purely 
scientific point of view and with a view to the coming of the 
"aerial rnn-abont,” bnt also in the evolution of the com- 
mercial aerial transport machine. This means lowering the 
power iequircd, and enabling fuel to be carried for long 
distance flights without refueling, at the same time maintaining 
a reasonably high percentage of useful load. 

Flight Tests of Scale Models 

Probably the most immediate and important future for 
these new small airplanes is that suggested originally by a 
notable French aircraft constructor. The suggestion here is 
to nse the light plnne as a means of carrying out actual flight 
tests upon a particular design. In effect, this means the con- 
struction of a diminutive replica of the proposed design and 
thereby flying and testing the design in what is practically 
model form. A plane of 100 ft. span, for example, would 
make its first appearance in the form of a one-fifth seal; 
model with a span of hot 20 ft. and built along the general 
principles of light plane construction. In this way, costly 
mistakes could be largely avoided by the constructor and 
modifications in design would be conveniently possible and 
the expense reduced considerably. 

The requirements of such a (lying model are fairly well 
defined and chiefly concerned with loading characteristics. It 
would be found essential to reproduce approximately the same 
loading per square foot of wing area in the small plane as is 
proposed in the final machine. Likewise the power loading, 
that is, weight per horsepower, mnst be maintained approxi- 
mately unaltered. The real difficulty however, will be in 
realizing these. In lnrge machines a structure weight of 35 
per cent to 40 per cent is osnal, while the wing loading would 
be about 10 lh./sq. ft. In small planes up to the present time, 
however, it has been fonnd difficult to keep the structure weight 
below 50 per cent of the total, and a wing loading of but 3 
lb./sq. ft. is usual. Furthermore, the power loading char- 
acteristics can, of necessity never be reproduced, for it is this 
factor which constitutes the great point in favor of these small 
airplanes. Whereas a transport machine is loaded to the ex- 
tent of bnt 10 to 15 lb./hp., the light planes flying in the 
British competitions have been essentially highly loaded 
machines 80 lb./hp. being a characteristic figure. In like 
manner, other features dependant upon these fuctors, such as 
the stability and maneuverability of the airplane, will corres- 
pondingly differ. 

The Question of Weight 

It mnst be remembered, of course, that the actual weiglt 
carried by a small plane in work of this nature can be con- 
siderably reduced. For example, in the actual test flying only 
a very small quantity of fuel need be carried and no military 
load. Also, these small planes can be successfully flown 
entirely without the use of instruments, and, therefore, only 
those instruments essential to the experimental work need be 
carried. All extra resistance, snch as, in a war plane, that 
of guns, etc., can be simulated by the lightest possible con- 
struction as dummies made of wood. By taking note of these 
points, it seems likely that the scaling of the weight to tie 
model dimensions will be more feasible, but it still seems im- 
probable that an exact reproduction of the loading character- 
istics will be possible. 

It is difficult, therefore, to see how, under these conditions, 
it will be possible to reproduce in any useful sense the identical 
aerodynamic qualities of a large machine in the design of a 
light airplane model. Nevertheless, these light planes offer a 
great future in their employment in aeronautical research, 
not as exact models for the purpose of flight-testing larger 
craft, but to test principles carried out in the bigger design 
and thus snpply sufficient information to enable a designer lo 
embody new features in the large machine with confidence. 
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Here, emphasis should always be laid upon the advisability 
and also low cost of such a procedure. Since, in the light 
plane we now* have the means to hand for the trying out of 
new ideas prior to their incorporation in machines for prac- 

portant function in a large and cost'y design if it has not 
previously been tried out on a light plnne. There are, un- 
doubtedly, great possibilities for the employment of the low 
powered machine in this connection owing to the cheapness 
v*ith which modifications and changes may be made. The 


T 1 O N October 20, 1924 

lift per sq. ft. on the upper and lower wings under these con- 

4. The center of pressure coefficient on the upper wings re- 
mains under all conditions at about 0.30. On the lower wing 
it varies between 0.53 and 0.32. 

5. The distribution of lift along the span (moments taken 

distribution 'under al'f condition"' "' ” 1UIVa Cn 8 Um 0rm 
Report No. 193 may be obtained upon request from the 
N.A.C.A., Washington, D. C. 



Creal Britain* nearest toroedo and bombing plane, the Blackburn "Cnbaroo" (1000 hp Napier Cub engine) on its trial 
flight. The .-flip has a gross weight of 9 tons and 3/ z tons useful load 


probability of the ultimate machine rea'udng its ex|»ceted 
performance unattended by the usual disappointments in fall- 
ing short of such expectations, which frequently result in the 
necessity for very costly and inconvenient modifications, will 
be welcomed by all designers with original ideas. 


Pressure Distribution over the Wings of an 
MB3 Airplane in Flight 

N.A.C.A. Report No. 193 

This investigation, by F. H. Norton, was carried- out to 
determine the distribution ot load over the wings of a high 
speed airplane under all conditions of flight. In particular 
it was desired to find the pressure distribution, during level 
flight, over the portions of the wings in the slipstream and, 
during violent maneuvers, over the entire wing surface. The 
research was conducted at Langley Field by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at the request of and 
with funds provided by the Army Air Service. 

The method used, similar to that described in N.A.C.A. 
Report No. 148, consisted in connecting a number of holes 
in the surface of the wings to recording multiple manometers 
mounted in the fuselage of the airplane. In this way simul- 
taneous records could be taken on all of the holes "for any 
desired length of time. 

T |narixed ^ “'’ff 1 ' 1 ’'' 1 th “ investigation may be briefly 

1. There occur in the slipstream, in level flight, positive 
values of lift of 100 llx/sq. ft. at the leading edge of the 
upper wing and negative values of over 60 lb./sq. ft. on the 
leading edge of the lower right wing and the trailing edge of 
the lower left wing. Approximately 80 per cent of the load 
at any point is due to reduction of pressure on the upper 
side, tending to pnll the fabric away from the supporting 


2. The values 
flight. 

^3. ^The lift giv* 


>f lift on the ailerons and wing tips in a 
are only slightly greater than in steady 

n by the wings when suddenly flattened out 
10 per cent of the total dynamic load on the 
ngc and tail carrying the remainder. The 


The Blackburn “Cubaroo” 


Although the Britii 

plane, it is known thi 
used in the framing 


luipped with a 1000 hp. Napier Cuh 
air ministry has not released any in- 
steel is very Inigely, if not exclusively 
the wings and of the fuselage. The 


'■ fitted in the fuseh 


behind tl 
On the I 


lip, and on their level 
r so high that the gunner 
r is a biplane structure. 

hich the gunner can fire 


ver the tail. The latt. 
trap doors are provided through v 

under the tail on cither side. This operation is made easier 
by the fact that aft of the cabin the fuselage is triangular 
in cross-section — the forward portion being trapezoidal — so 
that the guns shoot on either side of the keel. Ladders lead 
from the lower gun pit to the middle deck, where the central 
eabin is situated, and from there to the pilot's cockpit. The 
view from the latter is said to be exceptionally good, as the 
s placed right on top of the engine, over the cowling 


angle. 
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d that they shall not be allowed to dete 
or card shall be attached to each, and in : 
■cord of all tests, inspections, repairs, and 

i, according to the code, mnst be so dcsig 
a speed of not more than 18 ft./sec. The 
t fail when dropped with light loads, with 
ider other unfavorable conditions, and the 


Sections of the American Aeronautical Safety Code dealing 
with traffic and pilotage rules, qualifications for airmen, and 
parachutes are now ready for distribution, the Bureau of 
Standards announces, and copies are available to interested 
parties. They can be obtained from the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, Washington. Other parts of the 
code, dealing with nirdromes and airways, balloons, and air- 
ships, were released a year ago, and copies are also available. 

This code, which is being prepared under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Standards and the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, is intended to embody in a standard code of practice 
the best modern knowledge of the renuirements for the safety 
of aircraft. Experts representing all the interests concerned 
with the development, manufacture, and use of aircraft have 
served on the various sub-committees by which the sections of 
the code have been compiled, or have been consulted in its 
preparation. 

Among the provisions of the eode is one giving right of 
way to airships over airplanes. When nirplane and airship 
meet the airplane must get out of the way. Both, however, 
must give way to balloons, whether captive or free. 

Landing of aircraft on public highways or private grounds 
is forbidden except in emergency. On landing fields, however, 
they are given right of way over everything else, and pe- 
destrians and vehicles are not supposed to go on such areas 

airplanes taking o! T, and both have right of way over air- 
planes taxiing on the ground. 

In the air, passing is to the right when meeting head on, the 
same as at sen. An aircraft overtaking another from behind 
also passes to the right so ns to avoid collision with nircraft 
coming from the opposite direction. Passing by diving or 


Timing the Air Races 

Accuracy and exactness in cheeking and timing the flights 
f plnnes in air races are essential if the speed and efficiency 

ere made possible in the International" Air Races by the 


Odis A. Porter, official timer of the Dayton race meet, with 
the chronograph and the "culcmatic trip," used for timing 
and sighting contestants 
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hundredth part of 
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Summer Camp Breaks Up at Rockwell Field 

After two weeks of intensive training, the 478th Pursui 
Squadron and the 372nd. 321st nnd 329th Observation Squad 
rons of the Organized Reserves, broke camp at Rockwell Field 
Coronado, Calif., and returned to their respective homes. The 
91st Regulars returned to Crissy Field Aug. 20 and Roekwel 
Field resumed its regular routine as a Supply and Repai 
Depot and not a flying field. Rockwell Field personnel hop* 
that next year the camp will be repeated, and on a large 
scale, for everybody connected with the Depot realizes that i 
few soldiers around the place once in a while adds life to it 


3 not have to pass the ph> 
e airmen, but their know 
plants of aircraft must bi 
These men are respom 
of aircraft and their eng 
s dependent upon the eo 


oust be carefully kept in operating conditio 
The code requires that all the parachutes o 
craft shall be inspected and tested at regulr 
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U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Establishment of an Auxiliary Section, O.R.C. 

By direction of the President, nnder the provision* of sec- 
tion 37, Nations] Defense Act, as amended by the act of 
Congress approved Jane 4, 1920, there will be established an 
"Auxiliary Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps,” in which are to 
be carried the following classes of officers: 

(a.) All officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps who shall 
have reached the age of 64 years. 

(b.) Such officers of that corps as shall apply for transfer 
to such Auxiliary Section after 20 years’ service. 

(c.) Such officers of that corps as shall have become physi- 
cally disqualified, otherwise than through their own 
misconduct, to perform the duties incident to the grades 
held by them. 

Appropriate regulations pertaining to this matter will be 
included in the regulations governing the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, which are now being revised and will be published in 



Fairfield A.I.D. Sets Up New Ships 

In addition to its regular work, the Repair Shops at the 
Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot, Fairfield, Ohio, have two 
special jobs on hand both of them of considerable interest. 
One of them is the setting np of the first metal DeHaviland 
received from the Boeing Airplane Co. of Seattle, Wash. 
Another job is the reconditioning of a DH4B3, the so-called 
navigation ship, which has made many long flights at high 
altitudes, guided only by instruments. It will be turned over 
to McCook Field upon completion for use in experimental 
work in connection with navigation instruments. 


Citation for Meritorious Service 
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Publisher’s News Letter 


The financial aide of the races at Dayton 
should receive most careful consideration by the 
N A.A. The local committee may feel that the 
responsibility that they assumed is purely a matter 
of their own concern and they would be perfectly 
right in talcing this position. Those who have a 
broad national interest in annual aviation meets will 
feel, however, that the sanctioning of a meet by 
the N.A.A. should require some general statement 
of the expenditures anticipated and after the races 
a detailed report of the financial results secured. 
The purpose of these reports would be for the 
guidance of other meets. The same reason holds 
true for all meets sanctioned by the N.A.A. The 
number of meets that are held each year involve 
large expenditures and if they are successful finan- 
cially the reasons for this should be made available 
to. other cities. In the same way the reasons for 
any losses should be recorded so that they may 
be avoided in future meets. We now have the 
experience of Detroit. St. Louis and Dayton for 
future guidance They should be given careful 
study by the Race Committee so that these meets 
will have the greatest possible chance for financial 


The above drastic rules did not apply to the 
representatives of AVIATION but are recorded so 
that in the future, managers of meets will know 
how not to handle newspaper men. It also shows 
why there were so few good pictures of the meet 
available for publication. 


Our readers have been given a real treat in the 
observations of Charles Grey. Editor of The 
Aeroplane, who as a guest contributor of AVIA- 
TION is giving his impressions of American aero- 
nautics each week. In these articles he has not 
been handicapped by any limitations and therefore 
his opinions should be accepted as entirely his 
own and not necessarily those of Aviation. The 
only comment that seems advisable at this time is 
to express the wish that there was someone in this 
country with the information and ability to express 
it as interestingly as Mr. Grey. Next week we 
have asked him to use this page to give his views 
on aeronautical publishing. 


The Dayton .Meet was the first to ignore the 
possibilites of the aeronautical press for advertising 
the meet. Detroit and St. Louis told the flying 
fraternity their story in the aviation papers. Day- 
ton neglected this form of publicity which has 
become the accepted method of interesting aviation 
people. In this connection it may be of interest 
to show how completely the publicity activities 
were dominated by the military supervisors. In 
the "Guide for visiting newspaper men" they were 
informed : 



The optimism that prevails concerning the ad- 
vance of aeronautics during the coming year 
seems to be spreading all over the country. The 
newspapers are printing more flying news than ever 
before. The Around the World Flight had 
hardly ended when the Shenandoah and the ZR3 
publicity started so that the first page of practically 
every newspaper in the country has been giving 
aeronautical information to the people of the 
country in such concrete form that the results must 
have their effect on the Administration and 

Too much emphasis is being laid on increasing 
the appropriation. While this is of prime import- 
ance. it is of greater practical value to know that 
if appropriations are made they will be spent, as 
has not been the case recently in the Air Service. 
And equally necessary is a continuing program of 
procurement over several years showing what pur- 
suit. bombing, observation and training planes are 
now desired and in what quantities. The grow- 
ing importance of aircraft and the recognition of 
the public interest in adequate aerial defense should 
cause the whole air program of this country to be 
investigated thoroughly and by impartial minds. 
In this way. only, can the great interest aroused 
by the Round the ^X^orld expedition and the 
dirigible voyages be properly translated into 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 

That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get such a 
policy in concrete form Aviation requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given beloiv and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 

GOVERNMENTAL. 

A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 
Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
officials can express their opinions. * composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 

An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 

* Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the various 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. * Retirement latv 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. *and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*lncreased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

* Encouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 

COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 

Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 

* Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 

*A continuing organization, including representatives of all important points of view in aeronautics, for the 
discussion of standards for aeronautics where standardization is desirable. 

INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 

Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers . by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. * IV hen production de- 

mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft 

CIVILIAN. 

A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. * Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one national as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 

*The encouragement of gliding and soaring contests. esl>ecially interscholastic. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 

THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITIONS 

Three and five place machines 
Write 1 or catalog. 

LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON COMPLETE 
UNITS OR PARTS FOR 

CANUCK and JN planes 
HS2L flying boats 
0X5, 0XX6 and Liberty motors 

fiRICSON AIRCRAFT UAMTSD 

120 KING ST- E. TORONTO. CANADA 


LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 

ASSEMBLIES. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 



MATTHEW B. SELLERS 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 

Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


GROWING FAST 

You will ,<* from ihis and reccnl im.cs of AVIATION lha! the 

AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
DIRECTORY ADS PAY 


w. FREDERICK GER1IARDT, D. Sc. 




BELLANCA 

6 Sealer with 90 hp. OXS 
8 Sealer with Hispano 

COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

FARMINGDALE. L. I., N. Y. 


Ansaldo — Oriole — Standard Owners ! 



Flying instructions. Write, vice or phone. 

Earl K. Parker, 1339 Downing Street, Denver, Colo. 


EVENING COURSE IN AERODYNAMICS 
AND AIRPLANE DESIGN 



EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Aircraft Engine Design and Development 

GLENN D. ANGLE 

Consulting Engineer 
5-151 General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 


AVIATION — 

the only American aeronautical weekly 
the oldest aeronautical publication in America 
U. S. $4.00 CANADA $5.00 - FOREIGN $6.00 

THE GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., Inc.. 225 4tb Ave„ New York 
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Curtiss JN4D in original crate $1300.00 

Curtiss JN4D used excellent condition 800.00 

Curtiss 3 pass, semi-cabin 0X5 motpr used one season 850.00 

Curtiss 3 pass, semi-cabin OXX6 motor 3000 feet in 1 0 min. with full load 

guaranteed 1 650.00 

Laird Swallow 3 pass. OX5 motor in excellent condition 900.00 

1924 Lincoln Standard 5 pass, in excellent condition 2750.00 

K-6 Oriole 3 pass, brand new 1 500.00 

OX5 Oriole 2 pass, almost new 850.00 


These planes are priced for immediate sale and are subject to change in price without 
notice. A 25% deposit will hold any of these planes 30 days. These planes can be 
inspected at our Dayton Field. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Largest Dealers in Aeronautical Equipment in the Country. Write for our Latest Issue 
of Special Price Lists Stating What You Are Chiefly Interested In. 



AIRPLANE 

ENGINES 

By Sealed Bid November 18 



War Claim! & Material Di.poial Section 
OFFICE. CHIEF OF AIR SERVICE 



FOR SALE 

2 FIATS 

B. I. S. Type — 310 Horse Power 

Motors in Excellent Condition 
Have had only Test Run 
$300.00 a piece takes them 

Strasburg- Wilson Company 

51 Sproat Street Detroit, Michigan 


PLYWOOD 

Water Resistant Panels 

Made According to 

Government Specifications 

Any Size or Thickness 

New Jersey Veneer Co. 

Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 
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“ The Story of Flying ” 

THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 1924 


iite beginning of the change of flying fro: 
s of 33 out of 42 world records. 




The Aircraft Year Book 1924 has 

■ drawing! showing technical progrmi during 1923. 
xrrtanl aeronautical event! or illuitraling the progress 


r patriotically should have a 
ic Association should have a 

1 contain much information of vital interest to the N.A.A. 

/ member of the Army. Navy and Postal Air Services needs a copy, 
he edition is limited, your order should be placed at once. 


copy as his reference book. The 


STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES 










ENGINES 

We can supply you with either new. over-hauled or used in the 
flowin'- motors. 0X5. OXX2. OXX3. OXX6. Hispano 150. 
Hnpano 220. 80 I.eRhone. 80 Gnome. Write for prices 


STANDARD J. 1. AIRPLANE CO. 


SPECIAL DAYTON -WRIGHT BUILT LIBERTY 
MOTORED CRUISER, 4-place, 130 gallon gas 
capacity, perfect Bijur starter, equipped for map- 
ping camera. Plane in perfect condition; never 
left out in weather. An unusual plane for a 
special service. 

AERIAL COUPE — Most luxurious plane in America 
— Capacity two passengers and pilot, wonderful 
performance. Dayton Wright built. For sale 
with or without Hisso motor. 

SPECIAL REBUILT 3-PLACE STANDARDS. Re- 
duced gap, no sweepback, double ailerons giving 
light and positive lateral control. Brand new 
with Hisso motors. 

300 H.P. ANSALDO CABIN PLANE— 6 place— 
Practically brand new and in perfect condition. 

D. H. Seats, new $3.00 
Flexo radiators for Standards $10.00 
The above planes may be seen and demonstrated 
at our flying field. 

The Rinehart Whelan Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


DAYTON. OHIO 
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AVIA 


A WACO ffi 


NEW 


The simple announcement of 
a new, still better 

WACO COMMERCIAL 
and 

PLEASURE AIRPLANE 

for 

1925 

is of great importance 
to aviation 

Watch for it 
ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TROY, OHIO 


Anzani Aircraft Motors 



Type 6 A3 70/80 H.P. Duel Ignition 
Other 1924 Types front 10 to 120 H.P. for commercial air- 

WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 


Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 
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YOU NEED THESE AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 

AIRPLANE ENGINE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

by Glenn D. Angle — $7.50 

TEXT BOOK OF AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

by Lieut. A. Klemin — $5.00 

AERONAUTICAL RULE BOOK 

N.A.A. — $2.00 

WHO’S WHO IN AM. AERONAUTICS 

Gardner Publishing Co., Inc. — $1.00 

Sent post paid upon receipt of check or money order 

THE GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave. New York City 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


~ Sir 

crmm.ap.rfM !■!..» Co, C.Hll,r.i.. 

AND NEW LIBERTY PARTS: We will make a - - _ — . ' — 





Complete your files of AVIATION 

A Special Offer 

We have on hand a few sets of the earlier volumes of AVIATION that are now available 
for completing files. 

These volumes show the advance of aviation before, during, and after the war and contain 
useful information for all interested in aeronautics. They will prove of special value to 
those who have recently entered, or are contemplating entering the aeronautical industry. 

We will give this opportunity to our readers by offering a limited number of these unbound 
volumes at I /3 off regular list price. 

In addition to this saving of 1 /3 of regular price we will, to those who order two or more 
volumes, include one copy of “Who’s Who in American Aeronautics.” (regular price 
$1.00). “VTio’s \Vho" contains 800 biographies and valuable information not hereto- 
fore brought together. 

e exception of volumes 1-2-3 of which only a few 
le regular price, including one copy of "Who’s 





ordered. 

The Gardner Publishing Co.. Inc., 225 Fourth Ave., NewYork 

Complete your files by taking advantage of this exceptional offer. 

Mail the coupon now. 


The Gardner Publishing Co., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Enclosed find $ for which si 

volumes of AVIATION, numbers 

eluding one copy of “Who's Who,” as offered above. 


< 



LIEUT. MAUGHAN SUCCEEDED WITH THIS COMBINATION 


absorbed by rubber discs acting in compression. This 
chassis, although but a few months old, has already 
been adopted as the standard type. 

Quickly detachable wing or cellular radiators eliminating 
resistance heretofore required for cooling; 

Oil temperature regulator, which permits instantaneous 
starting, even in the coldest weather, and then main- 
tains the proper temperature of the oil while in flight. 


When the Army Air Service decided to demon- 
strate to the world the mobility of American aircraft, 
they chose a Curtiss product. 

Lieutenant Maughan’s recent flight from New 
York to San Francisco between the hours of dawn 
and dusk was accomplished in a Curtiss designed and 
built Pursuit plane equipped with a Curtiss D- 1 2 
motor and a Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin pro- 
peller. 

This threefold combination is indeed hard to beat, 
as each one preeminently leads its field. The plane 
of Curtiss design includes all the essentials necessary 
for high speed racing and high performance military 
aircraft, among which are: 

Extreme maneuverability with comfort and visibility to 
the pilot at all times; 

Multispar cellular wings, with covering of spruce plank- 
ing instead of fabric — shrapnel proof — no cloth 
covering to tear off; 

Steel tubular fuselage with a readily detachable engine 
mounting; 

Split axle type of landing chassis, in which shocks are 


1 he Curtiss D-12 motor, in addition to holding all 
the speed records of the world, now has to its credit 
Lieutenant Maughan’s achievement. On account of 
the small frontal area of the D-12 for the first time 
the size of the pilot rather than the engine controls the 
size of the fuselage. 

The Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin propeller, 
the safest and most efficient propeller ever tested, is 
unaffected by hail or rain, tall grass, small particles, 
age or climatic conditions. It too has done its part in 
winning these high speed and endurance tests. 

The Curtiss Pursuit as a fighting unit has no com- 
petitor in the world. It has set new standards for 
plane, motor, and propeller. 


On September 3rd Lieutenant R. C. Moffatt flew from Boston to New York in 58 minutes ! 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

GARDEN CITY, L. I. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Speed with} Sajeh^ 


